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The problem of a league of nations forms but a single chapter in 
Professor Ward's ethical study of "impending social change" brought 
about by the conjunction of "economic pressure and idealistic im- 
pulse" caused by the recent war. Part I discusses the principles of 
the new order, equality, universal service, efficiency, the supremacy 
of personality, and solidarity; while Part II takes up the practical 
programs for the new order, including the British Labor party, and 
the Russian Soviet Republic. The chapter on the League of Nations 
comments on the chief articles of the covenant, and the conclusion 
is reached that if the league is to serve its true purpose it must develop 
its present bureaucratic machinery into a "Parliament of the Peoples." 

The literature of the League of Nations in all its phases is growing 
monthly in volume, but there is still need of a more thorough and 
scientific analysis of the underlying principles of the league and of 
the facts of international life upon which its success is conditioned. 
In spite of the unending debates in the senate, perhaps because of 
them, the authoritative word must be spoken by a scholar who not 
only knows the history of international law in the past, but who can 
weigh and appraise the political, economic, social, psychological, and 
moral forces which will determine the practicability of an effective 
international organization. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

The Economic Consequences of the Peace. By John Maynard 
Keynes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Pp.298.) 

This is a brilliant, penetrating, stimulating, book; but it is also 
unbalanced, inconclusive, and unconvincing. The author's qualifi- 
cations commend him highly. He is one of the most eminent of the 
younger British economists, and his connection with the treasury 
during the war, as well as his service as the treasury's representative 
at the Peace Conference and as deputy for the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the supreme economic council, brought him into first- 
hand contact with the problems that he discusses. He is not only 
liberal-minded but uncommonly free from national prejudice. Fur- 
thermore, he writes exceedingly well. His pen-picture of the Council 
of Four at work, whether or not entirely accurate, is unforgettable. 

The book is a sweeping indictment of the treaty. The points that 
it seeks chiefly to establish are.: (1) the Peace Conference was domi- 
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nated by the clash of two main programs, namely, a "Carthaginian 
peace," carried out on the principle of vae victis, and a magnanimous 
peace, based on the ideology of the fourteen points; (2) owing largely 
to President Wilson's temperament and lack of exact information, 
the Carthaginian policy triumphed, and the treaty became a dishonest 
evasion of the basis on which Germany had been given to understand 
that she had surrendered; (3) the treaty was, in the main, dictated 
by France, and has as its primary object "to set the clock back and to 
undo what, since 1870, the progress of Germany had accomplished;" 
(4) the treaty utterly ignores economic realities, for example, the 
interdependence of European peoples, the impoverishment of Ger- 
many, and the inability of the former empire even to begin to redress 
the wrong it has done unless its economic recovery is permitted; (5) 
the treaty in its present form cannot be enforced and would prove 
ruinous to all Europe if it were enforced; and (6) the instrument, there- 
fore, must be immediately revised. Germany's payments to the Allies, 
we are told, must be fixed at not more than seven and one-half billion 
dollars, exclusive of the property already turned over. The repara- 
tions commission must be abolished or put under powerful restraint. 
The coal clauses must be abrogated. After ten years of reciprocal 
shipments of coal and iron ore by France and Germany, the Saar 
Valley must be returned to the latter. Austria must not be subject 
to reparations. Finally, although this is outside the domain of the 
treaty, all indebtedness between the governments of the allied and 
associated countries should forthwith be canceled, and a huge inter- 
national loan should be floated to furnish the means of rebuilding 
Europe. 

In this remarkable criticism there is much that is plausible and a 
good deal that is unquestionably true. The treaty is not perfect, 
and nobody supposes that it is final. But Mr. Keynes's appraisal 
furnishes no sure guide to the instrument's merits and faults. He 
resigned his official duties and withdrew from the scene when he found 
that things were not going his way, and he wrote when hardly in a 
frame of mind to judge dispassionately the events in which he had 
participated. As a result, his book gives more evidence of moral 
indignation than of intellectual discrimination, and his language is 
often lacking in scholarly restraint. In the second place, the author's 
vision, while uncommonly penetrating in the directions in which he 
looks, fails to sweep the entire horizon. Mr. Keynes is interested in 
economic subjects and impatient with political matters, and his treat- 
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ment of his theme suffers throughout from a lack of political per- 
spective. He attaches a greater degree of finality to the treaty than the 
facts warrant. He constantly expects the worst to happen, naively 
assuming, for example, that the reparations commission will persis- 
tently demand the impossible of Germany, even though the larger and 
ultimate interests of the people in whose behalf reparation is asked 
dictate a milder course. He extols the fourteen points, yet is bound 
to admit that on some subjects they were ambiguous, and that they 
gave no answer at all to many insistent questions. 

In an honest and courageous effort to be fair, Mr. Keynes leans 
decidedly backwards, and his entire body of ideas becomes essentially 
— to use a term employed by a recent critic — Germanocentric. He is 
wrong in saying that Germany was the "central support" of the Euro- 
pean economic system before the war; he is no less in error in testing 
every phase of the new peace by the effect which he expects it to have 
on Germany's place in the new world order. 

Fkedebic A. Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

The Powers and Aims of Western Democracy. By William 
Milligan Sloane. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1919. Pp. xiii, 489.) 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Professor Sloane to provide 
in this volume a body of teaching to counteract dangerous current 
tendencies in the direction of "red radicalism." There is no effort 
made to contribute to the material side of political knowledge; the 
thirty chapters embody solely the writer's vehement beliefs on de- 
mocracy and general politics. 

After a vitriolic introduction, dealing with "The Passing Age in 
Politics," an attempt is made to trace the development of the demo- 
cratic idea from the earliest times to the present, with reference to the 
inherent principles and external forms of democracy, as well as to 
assess some of the advantages and disadvantages of that political 
creed. There follows a study of the evolution of the modern "nation" 
in theory and history, in contrast to the oriental and the medieval 
state, with some analysis of the internal organization of the modern 
national state. Finally there is presented a description of the rela- 
tions between democracy and nationality and "the struggle for peace" 
as they appear to the author. 



